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Focus and Summary of the Forum 

National Education Goal #1: By the year 2000, all children in America 

will start school ready to learn. 



With this goal as the basis for discussion, the 
second National Policy Forum on Early Childhood 
Education was held November 5-6, 1992, in 
Washington, D.C. Its focus was an expanded 
exploration of the issue of linkages and transition 
between early childhood education programs and 
elementary schools. Successful transition is 
essential if this first national education goal is to 
be achieved. 

The forum was collaboratively sponsored by the 
Head Start program in the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services' (HHS) Administration 
on Children, Youth and Families (ACYF); and the 
U.S. Department of Education through its Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement (OER1) 
and Office of Elementary and Secondary Education 
(OESE). A wide variety of participants included 
federal, stale, and local organizational, agency, and 
school representatives, as well as parents. 

Objectives To Achieve the Goal 

Three objectives noted in the National Education 
Goals Report (National Education Goals Panel, 
Washington, DC, 1992) were central to the 
speakers' presentations and to the discussions that 
followed: 

• All disadvantaged and disabled children will 
have access to high quality and 
dcvelopmcntally appropriate preschool 
programs that help prepare them for school. 

• Every parent in America will be a child's first 
teacher and devote time each day to helping 
his or her preschool child learn; parents will 
have access to the training and support they 
need. 

• Children will receive the nutrition and health 
care needed to arrive at school with healthy 



minds and bodies; and the number of low 
birthweight babies will be significantly reduced 
through enhanced prenatal health systems. 

Barriers to Transition 

Children face numerous challenges as they move 
from preschool programs to elementary school. 
This transition involves a variety of factors: 

• Adjusting to an elementary school environment 
that is likely to place more emphasis on formal 
educational experiences (such as acquiring 
reading and mathematics skills) than on their 
prior developmental experiences; 

• Being misplaced or even retained in an 
elementary grade or program if the school does 
not build on the child's successes and level of 
competence but instead focuses on the child's 
failures, lack of readiness, and the remediation 
of deficits; 

• Moving with their families from early 
intervention programs that integrated various 
child and family services to a school program 
that only provides educational services; and 

• Attending an educational program in which 
parental involvement is circumscribed, after 
having parents highly involved during the 
preschool years. 

The nation is increasingly realizing the importance 
of children's readiness for school a id schools' 
readiness for children. This readiness is essential 
for all children, and especially those at risk. It is a 
challenge faced by the great diversity of programs, 
agencies, and organizations whose responsibility is 
the education and aire of young children and their 
families. 
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Summary of Presentations and 
Discussions 

Opening Remarks and Forum Goals 

Peter Mangionc (Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development) noted the 
diversity of participants and the collaboration of 
the two federal agencies as he encouraged 
participants to recognize the changes they could 
effect through collaborative effort at state and local 
levels. Representatives of the sponsors introduced 
the agenda for the forum. Doug Klafehn (ACYF) 
reviewed parts of the Head Start experience in 
working for effective transition. Eve M. Either 
(OERI) addressed the need for collaboration 
required for effective transition. Mary Jean 
LcTcndrc (OESE) noted numerous efforts at the 
federal level and emphasized the need for 
continuity beyond transition from preschool to 
elementary school. 

Overview of Linkage and 
Transition Issues 

Martin Gerry (HHS) stressed the interrelated issues 
that were later examined and developed in 
discussions and other presentations. He 
emphasized the policy goals to enhance a nurturing 
family environment and to provide the critical 
mass of services and supports for that environment 
He then presented a strategy for systems change to 
achieve these goals and objectives. 

Group Discussions and Regional 
Laboratory Activities 

Continuing the development of issues outlined by 
Martin Gerry, small groups discussed issues and 
iik is concerning systems and program design, 
financing of programs, eligibility, interdisciplinary 
training, and accountability. The regional 
laboratories, which arc supported by OERI, 
presented summaries of their leadership and 
involvement in regional and state projects and 
issues dealing with transition. 

Parental and Family Involvement 

Elizabeth Graue (University of Wisconsin) stressed 
the need for cultural sensitivity when schools 



provide a means for family involvement in their 
children's transition process. Patricia Phipps 
(University of Houston) focused on the issue of 
readiness both for parents and for the school. She 
made several suggestions for schools in preparing 
parents for their children's transition to elementary 
school. 

State Head Start Collaboration Program 

Gwen Chance (Texas), Sandy Joseph 
(Pennsylvania), and Anita McClanahan (Oregon) 
discussed efforts being carried out in their states 
for promoting collaborations among Head Start 
grantees, regional offices, state agencies, and other 
childhood staff. 

Rouondtable Discussions 

Roundtable discussions were led by project 
directors and others involved in specific state and 
local projects dealing with transition issues. 

Challenges and Opportunities 

Linda Likens (National Head Start Association) 
stressed the need for collaboration in both formal 
agreements and strong interpersonal relations for 
effective transitions. Ronald Areglado (National 
Association of Elementary School Principals) 
argued for the use of common sense in our 
common interest for the benefit of children. He 
emphasized the need for new, moral leadership to 
address a systemic problem and urged participants 
to take risks, to take action to provide the 
transitions young children require. 

Ending the forum with a final challenge for 
participants to address, Peter Mangionc presented a 
video, Essential Connections: Ten Keys to 
Culturally Sensitive Child Care. This training 
video is part of a scries on caring for infants and 
toddlers that is being developed collaboratively by 
Far West Laboratory and the California Department 
of Education. The forum concluded with a 
challenge for action and an expanded awareness of 
the complexity of issues involved in addressing a 
child's transition from preschool to elementary 
school. 
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Opening Remarks and Forum Goals 



Opening the forum and presenting its agenda, 
representatives of the sponsoring agencies reviewed 
National Education Goal #1 and described their 
agencies' work in the area of transition. 

Peter Mangione 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development 

This forum is being held as part of the growing 
national effort to provide continuity to the care and 
education of young children. Participating in this 
nationwide trend, the regional laboratories are 
holding 10 regional conferences across the country. 
In addition, at the federal level, agencies are 
collaborating with each other in recognition of this 
vital need for continuity in the care and education 
of young children. 

The U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services' Administration on Children, Youth and 
Families, and the U.S. Department of Education, 
through its Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement and Office of Elementary and 
Secondary Education are sponsoring this forum in 
collaboration for this national effort. Three noted 
representatives of these agencies will summarize 
th^ needs for stronger linkages between preschool 
and elementary education in the context of the 
goals of this forum. 

Doug Klafehn 

Associate Commissioner 

Administration on Children, Youth and Families/ 
Head Start 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 

Head Start has continued to grow over its 25-year 
history. It has grown from $1.3 billion to $8 
billion in funding and serves 100,000 more 
children this year than last. Growth is expected to 
continue because its services are widely 
acknowledged and extensively needed. 



The problems of establishing linkages between 
preschool programs and elementary schools 
increasingly require collaboration among agencies 
at local, state, and federal levels. Head Start 
cannot meet the challenge alone. Because funding 
has been provided directly from the federal to the 
local level, states have not been involved. Now, 
however, collaborations with state programs are 
developing for better coordination. 

The collaborative efforts are working to improve 
the transition from Head Start to early elementary 
grades. Better communication between Head Star* 
and the schools is needed and is emerging. To 
foster this effort, HHS has funded 32 
demonstration programs. Rigorous evaluation is 
underway to determine the most effective 
techniques for this transition. These grants are part 
of a larger interagency agreement to reach more 
people and support more activities, including this 
forum. 

Eve M. Bither 

Director, Programs for the Improvement of Practice 
Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
U.S. Department of Education 

Reasons to Address Transition 

Important reasons exist to consider children's 
transition from Head Start and other early 
childhood education programs to elementary 
school. The first of the National Education Goals 
addresses this transition in the need for readiness. 
That goal is for all children to enter school ready 
to learn by the year 2000. Readiness encompasses 
every aspect of children's development and health 
from birth to enlering school. But what single set 
of factors can be more important than the 
conditions under which children make the 
transition from preschool to kindergarten and the 
start of their formal schooling? 

Some might say that children should have no 
trouble making a smooth transition from preschool 
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to school. Most of you probably know better. 
Questions exist related to philosophy, curriculum, 
and other matters. Misunderstanding and other 
reasonable causes may be responsible for 
communication and coordination problems in some 
localities. But do problems sometimes exist that 
are caused by "turf issues that we can eliminate in 
order to get the job done better? 

Collaborative Efforts for Success 

Note the partnership of Federal agencies that, 
together with the regional educational laboratories, 
is sponsoring this forum. Representatives of these 
agencies have been meeting for some time in a 
continuing effort to coordinate their programs so 
they may be more effective in serving our children. 

In Maine, where I served as Commissioner of 
Education, coordinated efforts operate among the 
Commissioners of Education, Human Services, 
Corrections, Mental Health, and Mental Retardation 
in an interdepartmental council. In considering 
issues of our common clients, the council focuses 
on early childhood issues as a vital part of its 
work, and Head Start is an important component. 
The Department of Education in Maine sponsored 
three early childhood demonstration sites. Jenifer 
Van Deusen of that department reports that they 
continue to operate as cooperative efforts of the 
public schools, Head Start, Child Development 
Services, and other child- and family-serving 
agencies. 

Sharing and Learning at This Forum 

We have much to learn from the collective 
experience of preschool educators and elementary 
school educators working together. One such 
opportunity is realizing the benefits of continuing 
developmentally appropriate curricula from 
preschool into elementary school. Another is 
learning more about how parents can help their 
children. Our best efforts are needed to smooth 
this transition if we really believe that education is 
a seamless system from birth through a lifetime of 
learning. 

You will have an opportunity to discuss these 
issues and others during these two days. I urge 
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you to focus on those issues that seem most 
important — to identify new opportunities for 
strengthening the transition and to find solutions 
where problems and barriers exist. 

Mary Jean LeTendre 

Director, Compensatory Education Programs 
Office of Elementary and Secondary Education 
U.S. Department of Education 

Transition — Definition and Status 

The transition from preschool to elementary school 
is not only a symbolic but a critical, real union that 
is necessary if we are to achieve our nation's first 
education goal and the others as well. 

In order to understand better the issue of transition, 
the U.S. Department of Education, in 1988, 
commissioned RMC Research Corporation to 
conduct a study on the move from various 
preschool experiences to kindergarten. Some 1,200 
schools and 850 school districts were included in 
the random sample. The final report, Transitions 
to Kindergarten in American Schools, indicates that 
transition does not appear to be a high priority of 
the nation's schools. Only about 20 percent of the 
districts report a "wide range" of transition 
activities. One half say that no communication 
exists between prekindergarten and kindergarten 
teachers on curriculum coordination. Only 13 
percent of the districts have written transition 
policies. Only 10 percent of schools report 
systematic communication between previous 
caregivers and teachers. And the presence of 
preschool programs in the school is not a guarantee 
of greater efforts or continuity. 

Federal Government Initiatives 

Most of the dialogue and the initiative at the 
national level on transition or continuity, to date, 
appropriately has been between the Department of 
Health and Human Services and the Department of 
Education and has focused on the Head Start and 
the Chapter One programs. Head Start serves some 
450,000 disadvantaged children each year. The 
Chapter One program serves 82,000 disadvantaged 
prekindergarten children, nearly 350,000 
disadvantaged children in kindergarten, and over 
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two million disadvantaged children in the first, 
second, and third grades. Some 49 percent of 
Chapter One children are in Grades K-3. Clearly 
the linkages between these two programs must be 
made as strong as possible. In addition, Even Start 
is becoming an increasingly important program 
requiring broad collaboration for continuity beyond 
transition. 

The two federal agencies have accomplished a 
great deal since 1990 to improve the transition of 
children from preschool programs to elementary 
schools. We have sought and received steady 
increases in funds for Even Start, a family literacy 
program that is part of Chapter One, as well as 
overall Chapter One funding. In addition to 
increased funding, we have also sponsored a series 
of national and state meetings on improving 
transition, issued results of the previously 
mentioned study on transition, and issued formal 
guidance to all Chapter One projects to integrate 
services between Head Start and Chapter One. 

From Transition to Continuity 

If preschools, regardless of their funding source, 
and public schools serving children in grades K-3 
provided comprehensive, integrated services for all 
their children, the transition period would scarcely 
be noticed and would hardly be an issue. The 
upsetting disconnectedness children experience as 
the, move from preschool to school settings would 



not occur if schooling at all levels included the 
following: 

• Integrated services (hat respond to the 
comprehensive needs of children and their 
families; 

• Developmental!)' appropriate auricular services 
for all children; and 

• Parent involvement and family-focused 
policies and programs. 

V/e need to move the concept of transition to a 
discussion of how to provide continuity in our 
early childhood programs. I would like to propose 
that Even Start — a family literacy program that is 
actually a part of Chapter One — although not 
perfect, is a good model with which we can begin. 
Serving children from birth through age eight, it 
approaches the child from the context of the family 
and includes parenting education and adult literacy. 

By law, Even Start cannot duplicate existing 
services. It must build on Head Start, Chapter One 
Preschool, existing quality day care programs, 
employment and social service programs, 
immunization and early health screening, parenting 
and adult education. In its best incarnation, liven 
Start is the avatar of continuous, comprehensive 
services for young children and their families. 
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Overview of Linkage and Transition Issues 
(Plenary Session) 

Martin Gerry 

Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 



Addressing ' 'School Readiness 1 ' 

The central focus of this policy forum is of crucial 
importance to children and families. For more 
than 25 years we have been learning, through Head 
Start and other early childhood programs, of the 
vital role early childhood plays in an individual's 
well-being. Given this history, the first National 
Education Goai, addressed to "school readiness," 
implicitly recognizes that learning cannot and does 
not occur in a vacuum. Moreover, it embraces two 
important truths: 

1. Learning — whether cognitive, affective, or 
psycho-motor — occurs in the context of the 
whole child; and 

2. The whole child, in turn, cannot be divorced 
from his or her family, culture, or community. 

Establishing Clear Goals for Integrating 
Child and Family Services 

Any serious discussion of linkages between and 
among early childhood services needs to focus on 
and be measured against clear cross-cutting goals 
for effectively integrating all early childhood and 
related family services and supports. The "school 
readiness" goal, which is a call for service 
integration, expanded collaboration, better program 
linkages, and improved program transition, reflects 
the emergence of two interrelated social policy 
goals and a rapidly evolving systems change 
strategy. 

Two Social Policy Goals 

These goals are predicated upon the realization that 
the family is the fundamental social institution of 
our society. 



First, every child in America will have a 
permanent and nurturing family environment in 
which to grow and develop. Children need to be 
part of strong families that provide nurturing, 
parenting, socialization, and the intcrgerational 
transmission of religious, moral, and ethical values 
and attitudes. In this regard, a central reason for 
the effectiveness of Head Start and similar 
programs lies in their family focus. These 
programs do not see the child as an isolated, 
essentially static individual, but as a dynamic and 
evolving organism in the ecosystem of family and 
community. Unfortunately, most of our other 
current programs stress categorical eligibility 
factors, which focus on unidimensional, deficit 
identification and remediation. As a result, few 
succeed even in the short term. Such programs are 
stigmatizing since they are based in pathology or 
illness. Their failure to focus on multiple, 
interconnected family needs usually precludes 
achievement of positive, long-term outcomes. 

Second, every family in America will have ready 
access to the critical mass of services, supports, 
and other resources that are needed to ensure that 
such an environment can and will be maintained. 
Our most troubled families are unable to negotiate 
the current fragmented services system to get help 
when they need it, such as help in physical access, 
funding, and other services, 

The Strategy for Systems Change 

This strategy is to develop and operate 
comprehensive, unitary, neighborhood-based child 
and family support structures. If the family 
environment is a key to improved child 
development and learning, then a pressing need 
exists to create a single point of access to services 
and a c*se advocate to help empower the family. 
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This approach both builds and builds on family 
strengths rather than deficits. 

Such a strategy for service integration is a means 
to remove administrative and programmatic barriers 
that ultimately frustrate the accomplishment of 
overall service goals. It is designed to create an 
environment in which the response to the 
comprehensive needs of a family can be in a 
holistic manner. Further, this strategy is 
two-pronged. It seeks simultaneously to improve 
program outcomes — such as improved family 
functioning, learning, and disease prevention — and 
to increase family self-sufficiency through optimal 
involvement of the family in the planning and 
evaluation of services. 

This expanded concept of service integration puts 
new emphasis on personal responsibility and 
choice; it necessarily redirects the emphasis of 
service integration from caretaking to enabling. 
An important part of this new vision is the stress 
on strengthening families by expanding their 
choice and control over the coordinated planning 
and delivery of government-funded services needed 
for selected economic and social opportunities. In 
this regard, each Head Start center attempts to be a 
comprehensive, community-based agency whose 
mission is to support families by building on each 
family's strengths. This outlook is a key to Head 
Start's success and the widespread political and 
popular support that the program receives. 

In practice, major changes in the structures and 
operating styles of several services systems will be 
required if families arc to access the critical mass 
of services that they need to attain improved social 
integration and economic self-sufficiency without 
the need for the ongoing intervention of 
government. Professionals from a variety of 
disciplines and other informed observers share a 
general consensus that it is rare to find a family 
with a single isolated problem that, if solved, will 
restore that family to productive self-sufficiency. 
Poverty, unemployment, lack of basic skills, low 
educational performance, drug abuse, lack of 
parenting skills, poor housing, and poor nutrition 
and health are interrelated symptoms of a larger 



problem, most often hopelessness, which is the 
greatest problem we face in relation to human 
services, 

The key to this systems change is the creation of a 
neighborhood- and community-based support 
structure that: 

• Stresses personal and family responsibility; 

• Focuses on child and family strengths and 
prevention; 

• Adopts a comprehensive approach to meeting 
the needs of families; 

• Promotes a wide array of social and economic 
opportunities; 

• Embraces and incorporates independent, 
volunteer-driven "points of light" efforts. 

Such a service structure will permit the integration 
of service planning, coordination of service 
delivery and financing, service continuity, and 
establishment of mechanisms for ensuring both 
access to the overall support structure from any 
point of entry and overall accountability for every 
individual and family receiving support. 

In addition to the single -oint of access, case 
advocates are essential. Their role is to inform, 
nurture, and protect. The need is for case 
advocacy, not case management. Advocacy 
supports the empowerment of people to make their 
own decisions. Case advocates need to function 
within a community-based, collaborative system of 
providers, including the child welfare agency, that 
jointly addresses problems and jointly takes 
responsibility for outcomes. To be effective, a 
case advocate needs access to a flexible pool of 
funds that fill the gaps in services. It has been 
said that "nothing coordinates like cash." In 
relation to case advocacy, the Head Start program 
has incorporated four crucial components of the 
comprehensive, unitary, neighborhood-based child 
and family support structure that must be forged: 
education, health, social services, and parental 
involvement. 
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Four Objectives for Achieving the Goal 
of an Integrated System 

Four essential objectives emerge that work within 
the systems change strategy to achieve the goal of 
an integrated system of child and family services: 

1. Reform to change the categorical and varied 
ways that eligibility for program funding is 
determined. This objective addresses a 
combined federal, state, and local problem. 
States must also be willing to reduce additional 
barriers that they impose to allow eligible 
people to participate in the programs. This 
objective also addresses the need to evolve 
decategorized financing structures that will 
support need-based, universal service 
structures. 

2. The need for interdisciplinary professional and 
in-service training. Service integration 
initiatives have difficulty finding staff who can 



deal holistically with families, and staff 
fromdifferent disciplines often do not speak the 
same language even when they think they do. 

3. Agreed-upon outcome measures and strategies 
to ensure child and family outcome 
accountability in the operation of integrated 
service structures. 

4. An evaluation protocol for integrated services 
systems. 

The Challenge for the Forum 

The challenge for the discussions to follow in this 
policy forum is to address these linkage and 
transition issues, in particular with three points of 
emphasis: changing how programs are funded, not 
creating more programs; changing professional 
training to include interdisciplinary and group 
approaches; and developing accountability for a 
system that is to be created. 
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Small Group Discussions 



In response to the challenges issued by Martin 
Gerry in his keynote address, forum participants 
discussed the issues in small groupo. Following is 
a sampling of their topics and ideas. Although 
they were not adopted by the forum, they are 
recommendations of participants within the groups. 

System and Program Design 

• Services need to be integrated and 
comprehensive, with a continuum of care. 

• Program design needs the component of 
collaboration with other programs, agencies, 
and the community, especially in linking 
family services and the school system and in 
overcoming turf issues. 

• Program design needs to include a component 
for educating parents, school boards, 
politicians, and policymakers. 

• A comprehensive approach to program design 
needs to provide a single point of access for 
information and for service. 

» Program design needs to reflect preparing 
schools for kids as well as preparing kids for 
schools. 

Financing Programs 

• Legislation, policies, and regulations need to 
include coordination and collaboration as 
requirements for funding of programs, so that 
multiple sources of funding can cover the full 
range of needed services. 

• Financing regulations need to expand eligibility 
requirements. 

• A nationwide need exists for sharing 
information about innovative approaches that 
stales and localities are using to combine 
funds. 



Eligibility 

• Eligibility for admission to programs should be 
focused on needs and should be broadened and 
clarified, 

• State and federal guidelines are perceived as 
barriers both for eligibility and for financing. 

• Eligibility requirements need to involve 
assessment of family needs beyond the sole 
focus on financial need. 

• Prcservice training is fragmented; training 
needs to be interdisciplinary and 
developmental, with new goals for professional 
training and licensure that emphasize 
collaboration. 

• Interdisciplinary training needs to focus on 
preparing early childhood educators to inform, 
nurture, and protect. 

• Interdisciplinary training needs to focus on a 
continuum of aire with attention both to family 
and to inclusion. 

Accountability 

• Certification or licensure is needed for early 
childhood educators and service providers. 

• Key steps in accountability include developing 
and agreeing upon appropriate definitions of 
desired outcomes for kids; developing 
appropriate measurement for those outcomes; 
conducting appropriate evaluations; connecting 
the resulLs in positive, developmental ways 
with incentives, rewards, sanctions, and 
strategies that can strengthen subsequent 
learning and performance. 

• Legislation is needed to change the focus of 
accountability. 
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Networking by Region 



Following is a sampling of the discussions led by 
the laboratories in regionally oriented small group 
sessions, some of which repeated and reemphasized 
issues that arose in the earlier small group 
discussions. The Laboratories reporting were: 

Research for Better Schools, Inc. 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Inc. 
SouthEastern Regional Vision for Education 
Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory 

Mid-Continent Regional Educational 
Laboratory 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

Pacific Regional Educational Laboratory 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development 

Regional Laboratory for Educational 

Improvement of the Northeast and Islands 

North Central Regional Educational Laboratory 

Some Projects and Programs 

• Continuing development of a regional network 
of persons interested in transitions and early 
childhood issues in the Mid-Atlantic Region; 

• The Governor's projects in West Virginia, sup- 
porting resource networks for a continuum of 
comprehensive services to parents and services 
for all children from birth through age 5; 

• An integrated services model in Vermont that 
allows comingling of selected resources and 
safeguards the exchange of confidential 
information; 

• Cross-agency conferencing and networking in 
Rhode Island and Vermont; 



• Development of a statewide public-private 
initiative in New Hampshire focused on the 
national goal of "getting all kids ready to 
learn;" 

• Statewide Council in Florida, including 28 
agencies, to promote collaboration between the 
Department of Education and the Department 
of Human Resources, with a resulting joint 
strategic plan and a joint budget appropriation 
presented to the governor; and 

• A network of schools in Alaska devoted to 
restructuring to better meet the developmental 
needs of young children and their families. 

Selected Issues 

• Ways in which Follow Through programs 
support transitions and sources of information; 

• Need for child care providers to be involved in 
the transition process; 

• Challenges in education for immigrant 
children; 

• Need for stronger professional preparation; 
across service areas and in adult development 
and technology areas; 

• Dissemination of model collaboration efforts; 

• Educating parents; and 

• Need for both preschool and kindergarten 

teachers to have a common background of 
preparation. 
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Parental and Family Involvement in the Transition to School 



Elizabeth Graue 

Assistant Professor, Early Childhood Education 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Flaws in the Push for Parental Presence 
in School 

One of the most emphatic aspects of educational 
reform rhetoric is the push for more parental 
presence in schooling. For the most part, 
recommendations are foc-.sed on shaping parental 
activities to the needs of the schools. This work 
largely ignores what families bring to school. It 
has not examined adequately the needs of parents 
as they come in contact with the school, the roles 
they are given or choose to take in their child's 
education, or the resources they have to facilitate 
interaction with educational professionals. 

Parenting, which may seem at first glance to bp an 
individual activity, is in fact a complex social 
experience. Communities develop ideas of good 
parenting, and these ideas are communicated 
through various social networks. Individual 
parents use these shared but often ragged sets of 
ideas about parenting in their daily lives. 

A Comparison of Two Communities 

Tracing the experience of parents in two very 
different communities illustrates the complexities 
of the differences and the problems. We need to 
look deeper into the meaning that individuals have 
for schooling to be able to work for change. 

The two communities are approximately the same 
size in population, are part of the same school 
district, and lie within 10 miles of one another. 
Nevertheless, they are quite different. Fulton 
Elementary serves three small rural communities 
with working-class populations of white and Latino 
families. Parents are involved in agriculture and 
factory work, manual labor, and service jobs. The 
majority of mothers work outside the home. On 
the other hand, Norwood is a bedroom community 
of professionals working in nearby cities. The 
families are primarily middle and upper-middle 



class and white. Fathers have well-paying 
professional careers, and mothers work in the home 
to supervise children's activities. 

A practical example of how these communities 
differ in their actions is the degree to which they 
intervene in the normal school enrollment process. 
In Fulton parents assume that their children should 
go to school if they meet the entrance criterion of 
date of birth. In Norwood parents think more 
about readiness and maturity than about the 
entrance criterion. One in 5 kindergarten boys has 
been held out in Norwood compared with one in 
20 in Fulton. This is but one significant difference 
in parental responses in the two communities. 

In Fulton parents have a home-oriented perspective 
on their children. Their job as parents is to help 
the teacher, but they have no preset agenda. This 
attitude is supported by the school. Information 
flow is unidirectional from the school to the 
parents. Since no structure is available for parents 
to give input, they are more or less supportive 
outsiders. 

Norwood parents blast onto the kindergarten scene 
with ideas about what the school should do for 
their child and what characteristics their child 
needs to fit into the system. Parents seem to feel 
that they not only have a duty to find out about the 
school but also to share the information with 
others. This can be called an ethic of 
decisionmaking in Norwood, poised to increase 
students' chances for success. 

Herein lies an important difference. Since Fulton 
mothers work outside the home, they are rarely 
available to be in the classroom. On the other 
hand, many of the teachers at Norwood feel that 
they cannot get rid of the mothers who want to 
volunteer there. In many ways, the Norwood 
parents have equal footing with Norwood teachers 
in educational decisionmaking. Although the 
Norwood parents may seem to have more power in 
their interactions with the school, they actually are 
prisoners of the information gathering and 
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decision-making process that structure so many of 
their interactions. 

The Issues That Emerge From These 
Differences 

Why are the stories of these two communities 
important? They underscore the murkiness of 
many of the ideas taken for granted in U.S. 
education. First, the readiness issue-a ready child 
in Fulton is not a ready child in Norwood, 
according to parental perspectives. According to 
the kindergarten screener, however, the children in 
these schools are more or less dead even in their 
incoming skills. But because of the actions and 
beliefs in the community related to the readiness of 
these children, a whole group of children is labeled 
as unready. 

The second issue is that this difference shows why 
we cannot develop a list of good parenting 
practices for the transition to school. By almost 
every measure the Norwood parents are exemplary 
in their relations with the schools. But they fulfil! 
their responsibilities in the extreme. Too much of 
the wrong kind of parental involvement can cause- 
damage to the ecological system of the school. In 
contrast, many people would jump to the 
conclusion that the Fulton parents do not care 
about their children's education since they are not 
there to help. They seem passive. Although these 
parents care very much for their children, they 
assume that they are not qualified to make 
educational decisions. And the school's policies 
reinforce this reactive role. 

A Needed Change in Focus About 
Parental Involvement 

Discussions of home-school relations are typically 
confined to the topic of parental involvement. 
Educational reformers and policymakers restrict 
their attention to activities that increase parental 
presence in school. From this perspective parental 
involvement is treated as a commodity to be 
increased for school enhancement, just another 
variable in the school effectiveness equation. This 
approach is blind to the social nature of parenting, 
the cultural meanings that are fundamental to 
interactions among community members. 



What does this analysis mean if we hope to help 
parents be advocates for their children? First, we 
need to realize that no simple answers exist here. 
Second, we need a vision that does not assume that 
the school will teach families what they need to 
know about their children. We need a new 
perspective that assumes that parents have rich 
knowledge of their children; it is the school's job 
to utilize that information. We need to address the 
needs of parents as defined by them, not as defined 
by the school. We need to reframe our programs 
for collaboration and outreach rather than for 
parental education. 

Patricia Phipps 

Assistant Professor, College of Education 
University of Houston 

The Central Issue of Readiness 

A central issue related to parental and family 
involvement is readiness, both for the parents and 
for the school. The ideal situation would be for 
children to flow from a developmentally 
appropriate preschool program, such as Head Start, 
to elementary school. Unfortunately this is not 
always possible. How do schools provide for those 
who have no preschool, who are victims of society, 
or whose experience or culture is different from 
other children with whom they will attend school? 

We have a diverse and uncoordinated set of 
circumstances to deliver services to children. The 
present system for early childhood education has 
disconnected functions, different sources of 
funding, and few links with public schools. Few 
public schools have a system to learn about the 
experiences of children in preschool. Many public 
schools are becoming providers of preschool 
programs without any experience in it or 
knowledge of what other programs do. Further, 
the present mix of private, public, for-profit, 
nonprofit, religious, and other types of preschool 
has no commonality. Nevertheless, public schools 
will have graduates from all different types of 
preschool programs. 



Transition Challenges Facing the Public 
Schools 

The public schools face major challenges for young 
children entering them. Schools must become 
capable of working effectively with parents in their 
great diversity to meet their children's needs. 
Certain policies and actions are essential for 
schools to become true partners with parents. 
Schools must provide an environment that involves 
parents as partners in making decisions about their 
own children and the school program. Further, 
they must provide an interactive transitioning 
process 

Suggestions for Schools 

We do not need to reinvent the wheel for schools 
to be effective in providing these services. The 
task force of Right from the Start, a program of the 
National School Boards Association, has made 
several suggestions for schools: 



• Provide outreach to parents; 

• Provide access to parents to observe and 
volunteer in school programs; 

• Provide time for parents and teachers to plan 
and conduct services; 

• Provide materials for use at home; 

• Provide services for prenatal through third 
grade; and 

• Provide programs for parents to be an integral 
part of the school. 

We also need to bring our knowledge of other 
areas to this transition process, for example, what 
we know about corporate models, community 
services, and networking. Ail schools need to join 
with other community agencies to provide services 
to children. 
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The State Head Start Collaboration Program 



Gwen Chance 

Director 

Texas State Collaboration Project 

Governor Ann Richards appointed a 25-member 
task force to guide the Texas Head Start 
Collaboration Project, which is administered by the 
Office of the Governor's Health and Human 
Services Policy Council. The task force is a 
diverse group of people from both rural and urban 
communities across the state. They are 
representatives of Head Start, child care, public and 
private schools, agencies, the legislature, parent 
groups, and both the private and the public sectors. 
Another 60 to 70 individuals representing state 
agencies and organizations serve as resources to 
the task force. 

Vision and Structure of the Task Force 

The Texas Head Start Collaboration Task Force 
has articulated its vision for children: 

All Texas children of the 2 1st century 1 will 
enter a family and society that treasures 
their addition to the human community. To 
ensure optimal development of all children, 
a comprehensive, integrated, community- 
based system responds to the educational, 
health, economic, social, and multicultural 
needs of families. 

The task force is structured in three subgroups to 
develop and implement a state action plan that will 
fulfill its vision, goals, and mission: Program 
Models; Rules, Regulations, and Funding; and 
Training. These subgroups together will create a 
new service model that anticipates tomorrow and 
prepares Texas children and families to meet life's 
challenges. 

Current Activities of the Task Force 

The task force is conducting a variety of activities. 
These are examples: 

• Interagency management teams, with specific 
imperatives for development: 
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— A plan for technical assistance to LEAs in 
the implementation of S.B. 608 (the 
prekindergarten, Head Start, child care 
collaboration bill) 

— Ways to support local collaborative 
initiatives, transitions, and continuity of 
care 

— Interagency agreement to address 
collaborative services for children with 
disabilities and their families 

— Interagency agreements between Head Start 
and both JOBS and JTPA 

• Representation of Head Start staff on advisory 
and planning committees at the state level, a 
policy in effect since the inception of the 
project 

• Ongoing meetings with local programs to 
support collaborative initiatives funded through 
the Child Care and Development Block Grant. 

• Interagency agreement with the Texas 
Department of Human Services (TDHS) and 
the governor's office, which has provided 
$200,000 from TDHS to the project to 
implement two statewide conferences and a 
statewide caregiver status survey, and to 
purchase technical assistance on a statewide 
professional preparation system. 

• Major roles by the Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory and the Texas 
Employment Commission Child Care 
Clearinghouse in the planning and 
implementation of statewide efforts, that is, 
survey and review of model programs. 

Sandy Joseph 

Director 

Pennsylvania State Collaboration Project 
Collaborative Approach to Planning, Structure, and 
Goal 

Pennsylvania planned its grant application for the 
project with a collaborative team of approximately 



25 persons: Head Start personnel, parents, staff, 
and administrators; and staff from the Pennsylvania 
Departments of Health, of Welfare, and of 
Education. The grant itself includes a project 
advisory board that involves a collaborative 
representation similar to that of the application. 

The overall goal of the project is to: 

Foster working coalitions and promote 
collaboration and linkages among Head 
Start agencies, HHS regional office staff, 
state officials, state agencies, and other 
childhood staff in order to promote a more 
coordinated approach to planning, 
program development, and service delivery 
to meet the diverse needs of low-income 
families in Pennsylvania, 

In Pennsylvania, our collaboration project, in 
partnership with other state agencies, decided to 
get a good look at what services, programs, and 
funding are available in Pennsylvania for children 
ages 0-8. The information led to the governor's 
executive order creating The Children's Cabinet 
and The Children's Coalition. 

Keys to Change 

Just as this approach works for transition team 
building, it applies to total collaboration, which is 
what we are working toward. It has led to the 
recognition and practice of certain keys to change: 

• Understand your own culture first. You can't 
chart a course until you know where you are. 

• Encourage those who are bucking the old 
culture and have ideas for a better one. 

• Find the best subculture in your organization 
and hold it up as an example from which 
others can learn. 

• Don 7 attack culture head on. Help others to 
find their own new ways to accomplish their 
tasks, and a better culture will follow. 

• Don't count on a vision to work miracles. At 
best it acts as a guiding principle for change. 



• Live the culture you want. As always, actions 
speak louder than words. 

Anita McClanahan 

Oregon State Collaboration Project 

Overview and History 

In 1985 and 1986, the Oregon Head Start 
Association and legislative leaders began 
collaboration in preparation for major state 
legislation in early childhood education. In 1986 
the State Board of Education created the State 
Early Childhood Initiatives Project with the help of 
a technical assistance grant from the National 
Association of State Boards of Education. 

From 1987 to 1991 state legislation was enacted 
for prekindergarten and parent education as well as 
education reform. As a result, total funding for the 
Oregon Prekindergarten Program has been 
approximately 316.4 million, providing services to 
approximately 2,250 children by 1993. 

Goal and Collaborative Scope of Services 

One goal of the Oregon State Collaboration Project 
for Head Start is preschool-to-public-school 
transition, that is, having children ready for school 
and school ready for children. In recognition of 
the extensive collaboration required for successful 
transitions from preschool to school, various 
factors are designed to link Head Start 
(prekindergarten, ages 3-4) and public school 
(kindergarten through grade three, ages 5-8), 
always with the child and the family at the center 
of focus. 

These factors include parent involvement, mental 
health services, education services, health and 
nutrition services, and linguistically and culturally 
relevant programming. 

Five Parts of the Project 

The Oregon State Collaboration Project involves 
five related but separate parts: 

• Wraparound Child Care. This service involves 
blending child care and Head Start funds to 
extend care for children. The project assists 
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families to become self-sufficient, to gain or 
maintain their employment, and to participate 
in training for involvement in schools. 

• Early Childhood Special Education. Services 
will be provided through Head Start for 
children with special needs. Services to meet 
these needs are approached through 
collaborative efforts with different resources 
from Head Start and the Department of 
Education's Early Childhood Education 
Program. 

• Oregon P reki tide r gar ten. This is a state- 
funded prekindergarlen program that directly 
replicates federal Head Start by adopting the 
same performance standards and eligibility 
requirements. A formal intergovernmental 
agreement between the Head Start Bureau and 



the Department of Education has been signed. 
This agreement creates a single collaborative 
system for administration of both programs. 

• Alcohol and Drug Prevention, This statewide 
program trains trainers in "Getting Head Start 
Against Drugs" for the broad early childhood 
community. \ manual is also being developed 
that answers questions most often asked during 
the statewide training sessions. 

• Transition Project. In areas across the state, 
19 teams are operating. Five have been 
selected for pilot projects. Each site has 
submitted an action plan involving Head Start, 
the public schools, social services, and other 
organizations and agencies appropriate to fulfill 
the multiple and diverse needs of children and 
their families. 
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Roundtable Discussions 



The projects listed below were described in 
separate group settings. Anyone interested in 
further information about a particular project can 
contact the project director (see list of participants). 

• Comprehensive Child Development Pro- 
gram: Addressing Family and Transition 
Issues with School-Based Services. Judith 
Gerald, Director, Early Childhood Services, 
Brattlcboro, VT; Barbara Nye, Executive Director, 
Center far Research in Basic Skills, Tennessee 
State University. 

These 5-year projects are funded by the 
Administration on Children, Youth and 
Families, one at a school district in Vermont, 
the other administered by Tennessee State 
University in collaboration with five school 
systems. They support comprehensive services 
for children and their families from birth 
through age 5. 

The scope of these services is broader than 
transition, a term that may imply a gap; rather, 
they expand to continuing services without a 
break in delivery between early intervention, 
preschool, and the primary grades, since the 
services are all school-based. 

• Transitions to Kindergarten for Children 
with Disabilities. Mabel L. Rice and Marion 
O'Brien, Co-Directors, Kansas Early Childhood 
Research Institute. 

The institute is studying the impact of 
transitions for children from birth through age 
8. Transitions include: those for parenting a 
child with disabilities; those from preschool to 
kindergarten, including children with 
disabilities; those from kindergarten into 
literacy; those from integrated into segregated 
programs. 

The project has identified areas of risk in the 
transition from prekindergarten to kindergarten. 
Teaching style changes from being less 
directive in preschool to being more directive 



in kindergarten. Teachers' expectations in 
kindergarten include mastering basic language 
skills. Teachers sometimes interpret limited 
language skills as evidence of social 
immaturity, academic risk, and limited parental 
resources. As well, logistical changes of a new 
building, a new schedule, and less contact with 
families are risk factors. 
In recognition of these risks, the project has 
developed extensive support for families and 
children, especially those v/ith disabilities. It is 
funded by the Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services in the U.S. Department 
of Education. 

• Bridging Early Services for All Children. 
Sharon Rosenkoetter, Bridging Early Services 
Transition Project, Associated Colleges of Central 
Kansas, McPherson, Kansas. 
Sponsored by a U.S. Department of Education 
grant, this project provides assistance to 
programs and schools in providing effective 
transition practices for children and their 
families. It has developed a model applying to 
different types of transitions, which is based on 
research and implementation conducted since 
1976. 

The project helps professionals and parents 
learn how to plan and implement successful 
transitions between hospitals and 
community-based services, home-based and 
center-based early childhood services, special 
preschool and kindergarten-level programs, two 
or more programs sponsored by different 
agencies, special services to community 
programs, segregated services to integrated 
services, special education and "regular" 
education, and Head Start and kindergarten. 
The project provides validated procedures and 
instruments for interagency agreements, 
communication between the home and the 
intervention program, family involvement in 
decisionmaking, construction of a program 
transition timeline, development of a transition 
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timeline within the ISFP/IKP for each child and 
family, identification of local agencies for 
referral, support for the child in both the 
sending and the receiving programs, welcome 
for the child and family into the new program, 
curricular modification, and evaluation of the 
transition procedures. 

What Is Business* Involvement in Early 
Childhood Education? Diana Kigden, Director 
of Precollege Programs, Council for Aid to 
Education. 

Three areas emerge in business' agenda for 
early childhood education: philanthropic 
agenda — programs and services; corporate 
agenda -employee benefits; and policy 
agenda -speeches and testimony. The Council 
for Aid to Hducation is looking carefully at 
business involvement in early childhood 
education. The Council has identified a variety 
of businesses working in one or more of these 
three agenda areas and is documenting these 
efforts. 

Connections, Collaborating, Continuity: A 
Continuum of Services for Children and 
Families. Vicki Smith, Assistant Superintendent 
for Special Projects and Program Development, 
I ms Cruces Public Schools, New Mexico. 

Through a home-school-community 
collaboration that boasts an ever-widening 
interchange of federal, state, district, and 
private programs and funds, the Las Cruces 
Public Schools (LCPS) is building its 
community's strength. Its administration has 



worked to bring social and health services into 
the school, rather than to expend much-needed 
resources to get children and their families to 
report to the social service agencies. The 
LCPS is supporting programs from prenatal 
care through adult education. 

• Comprehensive Integrated Services at the 
Early Childhood Education Center. Linda 
Kolbuszy Coordinator for Program Development, 
Community Unit School District #300, 
Carpenters ville, Illin ois. 

The Karly Childhood Hducation Center 
incorporates a comprehensive vision of support 
for child development, encompassing teaching 
practice, relationships with parents, and 
collaboration with other community agencies 
and institutions. 

The program has various components for 
different ages and purposes. The Karly 
Intervention Program for children from birth to 
age 3 involves an Kven Start program and 
home-based parental training. The program for 
children ages 3 to 5 involves screening for all 
these children, developmental instruction, and 
comprehensive support services. The Family 
Center is a comfortable area in the school for 
formal and informal activities for parents and 
families, with parents being active partners in 
the education of their children. 

The Karly Childhood Hducation Center also 
involves a kindergarten program, high school 
child development curriculum practicum, child 
care transportation, adult education classes in 
conjunction with the local community college, 
and transition services through third grade. 



Challenges and Opportunities 
Making Linkages and the Transition Happen 



To conclude the forum, two plenary presentations 
issued challenges to the participants to take home 
what they had learned and to take collaborative 
action for effective transitions. 

Linda Likins 

Director of Governmental Programs 
National Head Start Association 

A Breadth of Perspectives to Make a 
Difference 

My role at this forum is to sum up the issues 
addressed and to offer challenges. And this group 
has the diversity to make a difference, as you are 
representatives of Parent Teachers Associations, 
members of social service agencies, state 
superintendents, local administrators, parents, Head 
Start staff and administrators, and others involved 
in the care and education of young children. 

First, to make a difference, consider the difference 
between managing and leadership. Managing is 
doing things right. Leadership is doing the right 
things. You in your diversity can provide both 
strengths. You can provide the leadership to do 
the right things and then see that they are done 
right. 

Some Knowledge Acquired From 
Experience 

We face some barriers to overcome. One of these 
is a culture barrier between public schools and 
Head Start. They are separate entities and have 
different viewpoints. In addition, turf issues 
become a barrier. No matter how cooperative the 
personalities with these differences seem to be, an 
important first step is to develop a written 
memorandum of understanding. 

At the same time we need to cultivate the 
interpersonal relationships between the staffs of the 
schools and of Head Start. People have to like 
each other and be willing to work together, and, 



most of all, be willing to look at the child first and 
what needs to be done. A courtship is needed for 
this developed cooperation. Each must be 
forgiving about a lot of things. 

Head Start originated 27 years ago to effect 
systemic change. However, until about 3 years 
ago, Head Start was very much a stepchild. No 
one really wanted to associate with us. Now the 
stepchild has grown up. What have we learned 
from our experience? 

— We have recognized the importance of 
mainstreaming children with disabilities into 
our classrooms. 

— We know that a child cannot learn without 
being mentally and physically healthy. 

— A child cannot achieve full potential if living 
in extreme substandard conditions, if hungry, 
and unless parents are supportive of the child's 
success in school. 

Parental Involvement 

Parents are critically important to the success of 
their children. One question from the Tennessee 
General Assembly is worthy of note: If Head Start 
has been involved for 27 years, why haven't the 
parents changed the public schools? The reality is 
they arc intimidated from past experience. As a 
Head Start teacher, I was intimidated by some 
public school personnel. They were right, I 
thought. After all, they were the teachers. 
Nevertheless, schools need to recognize that 
parents are responsible for their children 24 hours a 
day. Public schools must value and nurture parent 
involvement. 

Nurturing the Cooperation 

Various practices and policies can nurture the 
cooperation that is needed. School districts need 
encouragement to work more closely with 
transitions, to work together, to develop trusting 
relationships. Each party brings strengths; these 
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people do not need to compete with each other. 
Why reinvent the wheel? Head Start has been 
doing things that school districts want to do. 
Parents are involved and help make decisions about 
their children's educations; parents volunteer. The 
state department of education needs to expect 
schools to cooperate with other programs, 
particularly Head Start. When Head Start and the 
schools cooperate, negotiate, and compromise, the 
children benefit. In this spirit of cooperation, we 
can develop a broadened vision to bring in other 
resources from our communities. 

Ronald Areglado 

Associate Executive Director for Programs 

National Association of Elementary School Principals 

Transition is a topic for various conferences now. 
The good news is that the word is spreading, but 
the bad news is that we have much farther to go, 
especially with principals. Principals and schools 
need to concentrate on decision making in relation 
to what is good for kids. 

Common Sense and Common Interest 

Some of our problems in developing smooth 
transitions lie within ourselves. We tend to use 
language that others cannot understand. We use 
acronyms that drive everyone crazy. We need to 
look beneath the language to what is in our hearts. 
Transition is about common sense, about knowing 
what is right in our hearts, about what is important 
and valuable for kids. 

Paradigms and models can be stripped away to 
reveal the common interest — children. We know, 
however, that stripping away everything to the 
common purpose is not easy to do. But amazing 
things happen when we trust. 

We need common sense. We do not need to start 
over. When we become a new patient of a dentist, 
we do not ask the dentist to start all over with new 
x-rays when they have just recently been made. 
To extend the analogy, we know that Head Start 
has met children'!; needs. When a child is having 
trouble adjusting to the new environment of 
elementary school and is not assimilating in the 
new classroom, the teacher may find that Head 
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Start knew the child's needs, and the school 
program could be adjusted to meet the child's 
needs. We cannot continue to do business as 
usual. We must make changes. 

New Leadership for a Systemic Problem 

Transition is not just a problem in the movement 
from Head Start to elementary school, but from 
elementary to middle school, and from middle to 
high school. Records are never seen from one 
level to another. This problem is systemic 
throughout the structure of the schools. Only 10 
percent of schools deal with systemic unification of 
Head Start and schools. Less than 50 percent of 
schools have a provision for parent visitation to 
schools. 

A new theory of leadership has been heard here. 
We need moral leadership, the 3-H theory of 
leadership — head, heart, and hand. Internalize that. 
When we integrate what we know (head) and what 
we feel (heart), we take action (hand). Too often 
we have managers rather than leaders. Intellect in 
the hand of action is missing the heart. To do the 
right things, we have to speak with our hearts. 
Sometimes we need leadership by outrage. 
Challenge the bureaucracy; be bold in the interest 
of kids. If you do not, who will? Transitions will 
comt when people with passion in the interests of 
children take action. Hierarchies and eagles will 
have to move aside. 

Our Focus for Action 

Find new ways of doing business. Many principals 
want to improve in the early childhood domain. 
They want to improve the quality of educational 
experiences of children. One concrete action that 
you as early childhood educators and caregivers 
can take is to open up your reservoir of experience 
and share it with the public schools. We need 
your knowledge. 

Above all, take action. Don't wait for permission. 
Ask forgiveness later rather than wait for 
permission. 

Bridges have become shorter for transition. At one 
time there were no bridges. It was at least easier 
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to pass over those that existed. Now our vision is In our own areas of education and care, let us not 

that the barriers that exist at present will vanish, lose the momentum. Be active, outrageous, 

and no further need will exist for bridges. But that provocativc-becausc young lives are at stake, 

vision has not m t become reality. Transition is the 

word for what is happening not only in this forum 

but in education, in politics, and in other areas as 

well. 
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Essential Connections 
Ten Keys to Culturally Sensitive Child Care 



An illustration of the challenges for action issued 
in the last plenary session was presented as a video 
that explored the complexity of providing 
continuity to children in a culturally diverse world 
and emphasized the importance of cultural identity 
and family values in the development of a young 
child. 

Peter Mangione 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development 

This video was produced by The Center for Child 
& Family Studies of the Far West Laboratory (J. 
Ronald Lally, Executive Producer), in collaboration 
with the California Department of Education. It is 
part of The Program for InfantyToddler Caregivers, 
which is a comprehensive training system for 
infant and toddler caregivers. The program 
consists of a series of 12 videos and 7 curriculum 
guides. 

The structure of the ten keys presented in the video 
consists of two parts. The first five keys relate to 
the structure and staffing of child care programs. 
The second five focus on a process of culturally 
sensitive care. 

1. Provide Cultural Consistency. Child care 
programs need to be aware of what goes on at 
home. The aim is to provide care that 
resembles the form and style of what is 
familiar to infants and toddlers, rather than 
trying to teach culture to them. 

2. Work Toward Representative Staffing. 
Caregivers of the same culture and language 
as the children served should be employed. 
Cultural representation is needed at all levels 
of staff and management. 

3. Create Small Groups. Small group size is 
important because caregivers need to have a 
manageable number of cultures with which to 
work. With a small group, the opportunity 
exists to know every family is being served 
well. 



4. Use the Home Language. When the home 
language is used and understood, the child's 
feeling of power and connection is 
strengthened. Use of that language supports 
the child's identification with family and 
culture. In the experience of English-only 
child care, the child may come to reject the 
home language. If parents do not speak the 
language used in the program, all 
communication should be translated for them, 
and an interpreter should be available for 
conferences. 

5. Make Environments Relevant Provide 
cultural continuity. Art, food, music, clothes, 
and photographs by themselves do not 
communicate what is most important about 
culture. Above all, interactions convey 
cultural beliefs and values to young children. 
Still, the environment should reflect the 
culture of the children and families served, 
not the cultures of the world. Then children 
feel that who they are and where they come 
from are valued by the people who care for 
them. 

6. Explore Your Cultural Beliefs. Culture is as 
invisible to us as water is to a fish. 
Everything that one does is culturally 
meaningful. Values and beliefs influence the 
way we provide care. Doing things naturally 
is important, but so is an awareness of how 
one's behavior affects the infant or toddler. 

7. Be Open to the Perspectives of Others. An 
awareness of multiple perspectives on 
childrearing leads to respect for the beliefs of 
others. Sometimes we may become aware of 
a cultural difference when parents or children 
act in a way that makes us uncomfortable. 
Their actions may reflect cultural values that 
are different from our own. The power of our 
own culture may lead us to judge an action as 
right or wrong when that action is simply 
different from how we would act. Avoid 
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jumping to conclusions about the proper or 
best way of doing something. 

Seek Out Cultural and Family Information. 

Learn about families and how they raise their 
children. Engage in frequent conversations 
and read about the cultural heritage of the 
families you serve. Be honest and open in 
presenting information to parents. Visit 
communities and homes of families served, 
provided that families are open to home visits. 
Collecting information is an ongoing process. 

Clarify Values. Things do not always go 
smoothly even with communication. Get 
things out in the open. The caregiver must 
respect the parent's needs and requirements, 
and parents must be helped to appreciate that 



certain things are necessary in the care of 
their children. Partnership with parents means 
that the parent has knowledge about the child 
that is essential for the caregiver to do a good 
job. Parents need to know that the caregiver 
is open to frank conversation. Unless values 
are clearly discussed, no basis exists for 
negotiating areas of genuine disagreements. 

10. Negotiate Cultural Conflicts. Nothing that 
families do cannot be discussed between 
caregivers and parents. Negotiation is an 
essential part of caregiving. Balance what we 
know with what parents know and what is in 
the best interest of the child. Be open to 
changing caregiving practices as a result of 
negotiation with parents. 
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Barbara C Burgess 

Rhode Island Department of Education 

22 Hayes Street 

Providence, RI 02908 

(401) 277-3505 

Charlotte Diffendale 
Specialist 

Early Childhood, Literacy Programs 
Rhode Island Department of Education 
22 Hayes. Street 
Providence, RI 02908 
(401) 277-6890 



SOUTH CAROLINA 

Rubye H. Jones 

SHARE Greenville-Pickens SunBelt Human 
Resources 

652 Rutherford Road 
Greenville, SC 29609 
(803) 233-4019 
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TENNESSEE 

Kathv Greenberg 

COG MET Project 

The University of Tennessee 

243 Claxton Addition 

Knoxville, TN 37996-3400 

(615) 974-0797 

Barbara Nye 

Executive Director 

Center for Research in Basic Skihs 

Tennessee State University 

330 10th Avenue North 

Nashville, TN 37203 

(615) 251-1540 



TEXAS 

Clara Byars 

Parent/Child Incorporated 
1000 W. Harrirnan 
San Antonio, TX 78207-7900 
(512) 226-6232 

Gwen Chance 

Director, Texas Collaboration Project 

Office of the Governor 

State of Texas 

P.O. Box 12428 

Capitol Station 

Austin, TX 78711 

(512) 463-2198 

Michele A. Goady 

Project Director 

Head Start Transition Project 

Dallas Independent School District 

3700 Ross Avenue 

P.O. Box 53 

Dallas, TX 75204 

(214) 824-1620 

Emigdio Gonzalez, III 

Southwest Educational Development 

Laboratory 

3550 Mark Jason 

El Paso, TX 79936 

(915) 857-1185 



Rose Lopez 
Fabens IS 
P.O. Box 697 
Fabens, TX 79838 
(915) 764-3339 

Helen Lopez 

Parent/Child Incorporated 
1000 W. Harrirnan 
San Antonio, TX 78207-7900 
(512) 226-6232 

Lelia Onsurez 

Clint Independent School District 

14609 Shogun 

El Paso, TX 79936 

(915) 857-0658 

Patricia Phipps 
Assistant Professor 
College of Education 
University of Houston 
4800 Calhoun 
Houston, TX 77204 
(713) 440-4181 

Elizabeth Rodriguez 
Head Start Parent 

Region XDC Education Service Center 
El Paso Head Start Program 
661 1 Boeing Drive 
El Paso, TX 79925 
(915) 779-3737 

Cindy Rojas-Rodriguez 
Senior Training, Technical Assistance 
Associate 

Southwest Educational Development 

Laboratory 

211 E. 7th Street 

Austin, TX 78701-3281 

(512) 476-6861 

Irene Rosales 

Education Coordinator 

Region XIX Education Service Center 

Head Start Program 

661 1 Boeing Drive 

El Paso, TX 79925 

(915) 779-3737 
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Joe Segura 

Parent/Child Incorporated 
1000 W. Harriman 
San Antonio, TX 78207-7900 
(512) 226-6232 



UTAH 

Bonnie Norris 

Community Family Partnership Project 

Utah State University 

CPD-6800 

Logan, UT 84322 

(801) 750-2008 



VIRGINIA 

Brian Curry 

Association for Supervision 

and Curriculum Development 
1250 N. Pitt Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703) 549-9110 

Paulette Jackson 

Arlington County Department of Human 
Services 

2100 Clarendon Boulevard 
Arlington, VA 22201 
(703) 358-3341 

Jacqueline Gardner 
Head Start- Williamsburg 
P.O. Box HK 
Williamsburg, VA 23185 
(804) 229-6417 

Anne Goldstein, Director 
Laurel Learning Center 
Reston Interfaith, Inc 
2355-D Hunters Woods Plaza 
Reston, VA 22091 
(703) 476-6585 

Margaret Gurkin 
Augusta County Public Schools 
Route 1, Box 252 
Fishersville VA 22939 
(703) 885-8153 



Ann Hansborough 

Prince William County Public Schools 
P.O. Box 389 
Manassas, VA 221 11 
(703) 791-7245 

Lisa Huntington 
Region III RAP 

Head Start Resource Access Project 
P.O. Box 299 
Lightfoot, VA 23090 
(800) 237-7273 

George H. Irby 
Chapter 1 

Virginia Department of Education 
P.O. Box 2121 
Richmond, VA 23216 
(804) 225-2707 

Carolyn Jackson 

Coordinator 

School Age Programs 

Laurel Learning Center/Reston Interfaith, Inc. 
2355-D Hunters Woods Plaza 
Reston, VA 22091 
(703) 476-6585 

Linda Likins 

Director, Governmental Programs 
National Head Start Association 
201 North Union Street 
Suite 320 

Alexandria. VA 22314 
(703) 739-0875 

Marilyn Merritt 
Consultant 

2706 North Key Boulevard 
Arlington, VA 22201-4004 
(703) 276-9628 

Luzanne Pierce 

Technical Assistance Specialist 

National Association of State Directors of 

Special Education, Inc. 

1800 Diagonal Road 

Suite 320 

Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703) 519-3800 
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Thomas Schultz, Director 

Center on Educational Services 

for Young Learners 

National Assoc.of State Boards of Ed. 

1012 Cameron Street 

Alexandria, VA 22314 

(703) 684-4000 

Candace Sullivan 
National Association of 
State Boards of Education 
1012 Cameron Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703) 684-4000 

Mollie HL Thurston 
Roanoke City Public Schools 
P.O. Box 13145 
Roanoke, VA 24031 

Missy Webb 

National Child Care Association 
8611 Virginia Avenue 
Annandale, VA 22003 
(703) 352-3188 

Bob Witherspoon 

Education Consultant-Chapter 1 Parents 
402 Queens Row 
Herndon, VA 22070 
(703) 437-3454 



VERMONT 

Judith Gerald 
Director 

Early Childhood Services 
Brattleboro Town School District 
218 Canal Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 254-3742 

Lois A. Holbrook 

Early Childhood Associate 

Northeast Regional Resource Center 

Trinity College of Vermont 

Institute for Program Dev. 

Burlington, VT 05482 

(802) 658-5036 



WASHINGTON 

Mary E. Carr, Supervisor 
Early Childhood Education 
Office of Public Instruction 
Old Capitol Building FG11 
P.O. Box 42700 
Olympia, WA 98504-7200 
(206) 586-2263 

Mary Frost 

Community Development 
Early Childhood Education 
and Assistance Program 
906 Columbia Street, SW 
Mail Stop GH-51 
Olympia, WA 98504 
(206) 753-4106 

Gary Johnson, Director 
School Effectiveness Model 
Follow Through Sponsor 
Washington Research Institute 
180 Nickerson Street 
Suite 103 

Seattle, WA 98109 
(206) 285-9317 



WISCONSIN 

Jeanne M. Bitkers 

Program Coordinator 

The Early Learning Centers 

Sheboygan Area School District 

721 N. 6th Street 

Sheboygan, WI 53081 

(414) 458-9693 

Elizabeth Graue 

Assistant Professor 

Early Childhood Education 

University of Wisconsin - Madison 

225 N. Mills 

Madison, WI 53706 

(608) 263-4674 

Suzanne M. Hoppe 

Head Start of Central Wisconsin 

104 West Franklin Street 

Portage, WI 53901 

(608) 742-5329 
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Linda Young 

Executive Director 

Renewal Unlimited, Inc. 

Head Start of Central Wisconsin 

135 Linn. Box 77 

Baraboo, WI 53913 

(608) 356-8764 



WEST VIRGINIA 

Patricia J. Gracey 

Executive Director 

Northern Panhandle Head Start, Inc. 

51 11th Street 

Wheeling, WV 26003 

(304) 233-3290 

Lynn Jones 

Summit Center tor Human Development 
6 Hospital Plaza 
Clarksburg, WV 26301 
(304) 623-5666 

Barbara Merrill 

Governor's Cabinet on Children &. Families 
2 Players Club Drive 
Charleston, WV 25311 
(304) 558-0600 

Carol Perroncel 
Staff Associate 

Evaluation and Planning Unit 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
P.O. Box 1348 
Charleston. WV 25325 
(800) 624-9120 
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